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Guild  inducts  4 new  members 


Another  successful  year  is  drawing  to  a close  for  the 
Numismatic  Literary  Guild  — and,  as  if  to  underscore  our  growth 
and  continuity,  four  new  members  have  joined  our  ranks. 

The  four  — newcomers  to  the  NLG  but  certainly  not  to 
numismatic  journalism  — are  Joseph  J.  Abiuso  Jr.,  Marc 
Hudgeons,  Anthony  Swiatek  and  Alan  R.  Weinberg.  All  were 

(accepted  by  the  board  some  months  ago,  but  this  official  report  on 
|heir  induction  was  delayed  because  of  an  administrative  mixup. 

Abiuso,  of  Lawrence,  N.Y.,  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Rare 
Coin  Investor  Newsletter.  He  states  that  his  involvement  with  the 
NLG  will  enable  him  “to  gain  an  edge  over  my  competitors  with 
HONEST  reporting  on  rare  coin  investing  info.” 

Hudgeons,  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  has  demonstrated  his  knowledge 
and  writing  ability  in  the  various  “Blackbooks,”  which  deal  with 
such  subjects  as  U.S.  coins,  U.S.  paper  money,  U.S.  postage 
stamps,  and  gold,  silver  and  diamonds.  He  also  has  written  book 
reviews  for  Coin  World  and  Numismatic  News. 


Swiatek,  of  Kew  Gardens,  N.Y.,  is  familiar  to  all  of  us  as  a 
foremost  authority  on  U.S.  commemorative  coins.  He  writes  a 
regular  column  on  the  subject  for  Coin  World,  is  a frequent 
contributor  to  COINage  Magazine,  and  is  co-author  with  Walter 
Breen  of  the  award-winning  “Encyclopedia  of  U.S.  Silver  and 
Gold  Commemorative  Coins  1892-1954.” 

Weinberg,  of  the  Bronx,  N.Y.,  is  a specialist  on  the  coins  and 
medals  of  Israel  who  has  written  for  such  publications  as  The 
Shekel  and  Contact  Magazine. 

Abiuso  and  Weinberg  both  were  sponsored  by  Michael  Druck. 
Hudgeons  was  sponsored  by  Alan  Herbert  and  Swiatek  by  Lee 
Martin. 

The  Guild  extends  a warm  welcome  to  these  new  members, 
and  reminds  all  members  — old  and  new  — that  annual  dues  of  $5 
are  now  payable  for  1982.  Our  able  treasurer,  Leon  Lindheim, 
reports  that  two  members,  Allen  Corson  and  Leonard  Sterling, 
have  sent  contributions  along  with  their  dues.  These,  of  course,  are 
greatly  appreciated  and  will  help  keep  the  budget  in  balance. 


From  the  desk 
of  the  director 

Dear  Fellow  NLG  Members, 

Between  my  heavy  schedule  at  American  Airlines 
and  a three-week  bout  with  viral  pneumonia,  I’m 
embarrassed  to  say  my  position  as  the  NLG’s  ex- 
ecutive director  has  taken  a “back  seat.''  No  pun 
intended,  but  I hope  all  that's  behind  me. 

I know  many  of  you  who  were  winners  in  the  1981 
writing  contest  are  becoming  concerned  because  you 

• haven't  received  your  awards.  Our  supplier  of  awards 
has  experienced  a vendor  delivery  problem.  It  appears 
this  situation  is  very  near  resolution,  and  I would 
expect  all  awards  to  be  in  the  recipients  hands  by  Jan. 
31.  1982  Thanks  for  your  patience  and  understanding. 


Preliminary  plans  for  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
(BASH)  are  taking  shape.  Ms.  Ruthann  Brettell,  the 
ANA's  convention  coordinator,  advises  that  we  may 
expect  ideal  facilities  for  our  annual  get-together. 
Additionally,  we  may  be  able  to  advance  our  starting 
time,  depending  on  what  other  functions  precede  us. 

In  reading  the  various  trade  publications,  it  con- 
tinues to  be  a pleasure  to  see  so  many  members  using 
“NLG"  as  a part  of  their  byline.  Now  if  we  could  only 
get  a few  more  of  you  to  contribute  to  this  Newsletter! 

In  closing,  I extend  holiday  greetings  to  you  and 
your  family  on  behalf  of  the  Board  and  myself. 
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Reiter’s 

Notebook 


By  ED  REITER 


If  all  goes  well,  this  issue  of  the  Newsletter  - my  third  as  your 
editor  — should  reach  you  during  the  period  between  Christmas 
and  New  Year’s.  That  being  the  case,  it  may  be  too  late  to  wish  you 
“Happy  Holidays’’  in  the  plural;  I do,  however,  extend  my  very 
best  wishes  for  the  New  Year  holiday  and  all  the  rest  of  1982  as 
well. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  we’ve  been  a bit  tardy  getting  these 
newsletters  out  to  you.  In  part,  this  reflects  the  problems  any  new 
editor  has  when  he  takes  over  a job  of  this  nature.  In  part,  too,  it 
reflects  the  fact  that  this,  as  a labor  of  love,  sometimes  has  to  play 
second-fiddle  to  other  pursuits  — earning  a living,  for  instance. 
Now,  however,  we’re  finally  back  on  schedule,  more  or  less,  and 
we’ll  do  our  best  to  stay  there  from  now  on. 

The  newsletter  now  in  your  hands  has  a more  polished  look 
than  my  two  earlier  efforts,  and  credit  for  this  belongs  to  The 
Daily  Register  of  Shrewsbury,  N.J.,  a small  daily  newspaper 
(circulation  33,000)  by  which  I am  employed  on  a part-time  basis. 

At  this  point  I should,  perhaps,  backtrack  a bit  and  explain 
some  of  the  technical  aspects  of  putting  together  — and  putting  out 
— your  NLG  Newsletter. 

In  preparing  editorial  material  for  the  July-August  and  Sep- 
tember-October  issues,  I made  use  of  the  word-processing  ma- 
chine and  high-speed  printer  which  I have  in  my  home  office. 
These,  I might  add,  are  tools  I would  recommend  highly  to  any 
professional  writer  who  does  the  bulk  of  his  work  from  his  home. 

After  writing  my  own  stories,  and  retyping  those  of  other 
contributors,  on  my  word-processing  machine  ...  and  storing  them 
on  special  plastic  discs  ...  I then  used  my  printer  to  set  them  in 
type,  so  to  speak.  All  I had,  actually,  were  neatly  typewritten 
copies  of  the  stories  — but  that  was  enough  to  do  the  job.  I pasted 
the  stories  on  8V2-by-ll-inch  sheets  of  paper,  along  with  headlines 
and  illustrations  (which  were  processed  for  me  at  The  Register), 
then  gave  these  paste-ups  to  my  friendly  neighborhood  printer, 
who  printed  the  appropriate  number  of  copies  by  the  photo-offset 
method,  collated  and  stapled  the  pages,  folded  the  newsletters, 
stuffed  the  envelopes  and  returned  the  whole  shebang  to  me  for 
stamping,  addressing  and  mailing.  (And  you  thought  editors  did 
nothing  but  edit! ) 

To  return  to  my  original  point:  As  the  time  approached  for 
assembling  the  November-December  issue,  I found  myself  faced 
with  an  unexpected  problem.  My  printer  had  developed  a case  of 
St.  Vitus  Dance;  instead  of  coming  out  in  neat  rows  of  English  as 
before,  the  type  was  emerging  in  strange  combinations  that 
vaguely  resembled  early  Arabic.  Thus,  while  I could  still  compose 
my  stories  with  the  word  processor,  and  store  them  there,  I had  no 
way  of  getting  them  down  on  paper  (short  of  using  an  old-fashioned 
typewriter  — perish  the  thought! ). 

That’s  where  The  Register  came  in. 

Like  most  modern  newspapers,  this  one  uses  the  so-called 
“cold-type’’  system,  whereby  stories  are  fed  into  a computer, 
which  then  sets  them  in  type  in  the  form  of  camera-ready  strips  of 
white  photographic  paper,  rather  than  pieces  of  lead.  Wax  is 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  paper  and  the  paper  then  is  “pasted  up” 
(actually  waxed  up)  in  page  form  by  a makeup  man.  Each  page 
then  is  photographed  and  a metal  plate  is  prepared  from  the 
negative  for  use  in  printing  the  paper. 

Rather  than  typing  Newsletter  items  into  my  word  processor 
I typed  them  into  a computer  terminal  in  the  newsroom  at  The 
Register,  stored  them  in  the  newspaper’s  computer  and  “out- 


putted” them  — that  is,  set  them  in  type  on  photographic  paner  T 
then  put  together  the  pages.  p 1 

As  you’ve  no  doubt  noticed,  the  product  looks  much  mor 
professional  than  my  previous  home-grown  efforts.  Also  becaus6 
the  type  is  more  compressed,  the  volume  of  material  is  just  as 
great  in  this,  a 12-page  issue,  as  it  was  in  the  14-page  September 
October  issue. 

Credit  goes  not  only  to  The  Register  as  a whole,  for  allowine 
me  to  use  the  facilities,  but  also  to  Dave  Tripet  in  particular 
Dave,  who  works  in  the  camera  room,  has  been  an  enormous  heln 
in  the  preparation  of  photographs  and  other  technical  aspectsP 
including  the  printing  of  this  and  the  previous  two  newsletters 

I can’t  guarantee  that  future  issues  also  will  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  all  these  professional  facilities.  I promise,  though,  to  do  my  best 
to  bring  you  a quality  product,  under  whatever  circumstances  1 
find  myself  preparing  it. 

BEFORE  SIGNING  OFF  for  this  issue,  I want  to  convey  my 
thanks  to  those  of  you  who  responded  to  my  appeal  in  the  last 
newsletter.  I’m  still  not  being  deluged  with  stories  and  other 
material,  but  a few  of  you  did  take  time  to  write  — and  that,  at 
least,  is  a start. 

Special  thanks  go  to  Lee  Martin,  Ted  Schwarz  and  Tom  Stires 
for  their  steady,  dependable  help,  and  to  Bill  Nawrocki  for  his 
double-barreled  contribution  this  time:  a great  photo  layout  and  a 
wry,  highly  readable  story  on  “numismaticitis.” 

I found  Lee’s  column  especially  enjoyable,  and  I challenge  you 
to  read  it  from  start  to  finish  without  breaking  into  a belly  laugh. 

That’s  it  for  now.  Keep  those  cards,  letters  and  stories  coming 
— and  let  me  know  what  you  think  of  the  special  format. 


NLG  board  members, 
appointed  officers 

EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR: 

Paul  Whitnah,  P.O.  Box  8383,  Shreveport,  La.  71108 
DIRECTORS: 

Kenneth  E.  Bressett,  c/o  Kagin’s,  1000  Insurance 
Exchange  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50309 

Q.  David  Bowers,  5525  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90036 

Virginia  Culver,  15915  Sierra  Pass  Way,  Hacienda 
Heights,  Calif.  91475 

William  Fivaz,  Box  888660,  Dunwoody,  Ga.  30338 
Donn  Pearlman,  Box  750,  Skokie,  111.  60076 
TREASURER: 

Leon  Lindheim,  Box  22221,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44122 

NEWSLETTER  EDITOR: 

Ed  Reiter,  434  W.  Lincoln  Ave.,  Oakhurst,  N.J. 
07755 
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Numismaticitis: 

* A non-fatal  social  disease 

(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  NLG  members  who  may  not  have  met 
William  S.  Nawrocki  will  get  a chance  to  do  so  at  the  Boston 
‘‘bash'’  this  August,  when  he  serves  as  our  new  master  of 
ceremonies.  For  now,  they  can  meet  him  through  the  following 
sample  of  his  highly  creative  writing,  which  first  appeared  in  the 
August  1981  issue  of  The  Numismatist.) 

By  WILLIAM  S.  NAWROCKI 

Numismatists  can  be  funny,  daunting,  and  at  times  extremely 
ridiculous. 

Recalling  an  article  I once  clipped  from  a publication  that 
serves  to  pacify  these  weary  individuals,  and  at  this  point  in  need 
of  some  sort  of  introduction  to  this  study,  I quote: 

“Warning  ...  Numismaticitis  ...  Very  Contagious.  Symptoms: 
Never  has  enough  time  to  get  all  those  coins  sorted  and  put  into 
albums.  Breaks  out  in  a cold  sweat  when  near  a jar  of  coins  or 
exploring  a strange  attic.  Frequently  checks  price  lists,  mumbles 
to  self  and  is  deaf  to  spouse,  children  and  friends.  No  Known  Cure. 
Treatment:  Medication  useless,  disease  not  fatal.  Victims  should 
be  given  numismatic  items  on  birthdays  and  holidays.  Can  be 
calmed  by  being  allowed  to  associate  with  other  numismatists. 
Numismaticitis:  The  hobby  that  calms  the  nerves,  irons  out  the 
aches  and  pains,  is  intellectual  food  for  the  student,  satisfies 
artistic  temperament,  and  earns  dividends  for  the  cool  and  calcu- 
lating. There  were  more  than  twenty-five  million  cases  reported  in 
the  L’nited  States  last  year.  Have  you  been  affected?  If  so,  go  to 
the  nearest  coin  club  and  join.  Associate  with  others  who  have  the 
disease.” 

Well,  I can  confirm  the  above  report,  and  from  my  experiences 
with  some  ill,  affected  persons,  I’ve  made  some  observations.  At 
first  sight,  these  individuals  of  both  genders  appear  normal.  In 
reality,  they  are  sharp-sighted  and  highly  motivated  squirrels  who 
compulsively  hoard  anything  that  shines,  rings,  or  catches  their 
eye. 

Individuals  afflicted  with  this  insanity  have  a variety  of 
symptoms:  Some  prefer  medals,  others  gold,  world  coins,  proofs, 
or  coins  of  old,  some  are  rag  pickers  (paper  money  addicts),  and 
yes,  even  error  collectors  — those  who  collect  what  everybody  else 
doesn’t  want. 

Let  us  examine  one  of  those  cases  more  closely.  Consider  the 
collector  of  errors  — specimens  with  unwanted  blemishes  we 
connoisseurs  of  the  fine  art  of  coinage  avoid  as  if  they  possessed 
bubonic  plague.  While  we  strive  for  the  finest  coins,  flawless  in  all 
respects,  our  counterparts  delight  in  seeing  Washington  with  two 
noses,  Kennedy  with  a double  chin,  double  vision  lettering,  and 
clips  in  a planchet,  not  to  mention  signs  of  double  striking  and  die- 
based  specimens  of  this  noble  art,  all  of  which  somehow  escaped 
the  watchful  hordes  of  inspection  teams  at  the  mint.  If  you’ve  ever 
visited  a coinage  house,  you  know  that  it’s  a wonder  anything  in 
error  escapes  beyond  the  walls  of  a mint.  Ah,  but  remember,  to  err 
is  human. 

There  are  no  bounds  to  the  error  collector’s  mad  pursuit,  and 
after  taking  a closer  look  and  analyzing  these  creatures,  I’ve  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  individuals  have  the  worst  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  It  appears,  as  I peruse  the  numismatic  newspapers, 
that  heaven  has  been  bombarded  with  requests,  prayers,  and 
offerings  of  sacrifice  for  the  slightest  disfigurement  on  all  coins  of 
the  realm.  And,  much  to  my  amazement,  some  of  the  more 
ridiculous  suggestions  have  been  answered  by  the  Almighty. 

I once  overheard  a friend  mumble  such  a request  to  the  Grand 
Old  Man  upstairs: 


“Oh  Lord  on  high,  who  gave  us  TV  dinners,  the  Rolls  Royce, 
and  that  wonderful  1804  silver  dollar,  please  let  me  find  in  my 
mint-sealed  bag  of  cents  a triple-struck  cent  on  a nickel  planchet, 
double-clipped  with  a full  date.  A meager  request,  I know,  but  a 
reasonable  one.  P.S.  If  not  possible,  anything  with  any  type  of  the 
most  obvious  error  of  stamping,  clipping,  wrong  planchet  will  do 
until  the  next  bag  arrives  from  the  bank.  May  the  minter  who 
makes  the  shiny  new  coins  be  inefficient,  four-fingered,  drunk,  and 
somehow  overlook  the  press  long  enough  for  it  to  bash  a few  the 
wrong  way.  And  may  the  ladies  who  inspect  the  final  product  be 
shortsighted,  a little  tipsy,  and  pass  the  piece  into  my  mint-sealed 
bag  of  goodies  ...  please.” 

Numismatists  are  rather  base  materialists,  as  obsessed  with 
money  as  the  legendary  King  Midas,  placing  a value  on  everything 
they  possess  — paper,  coins,  tokens,  wampum,  etc.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
frightening  experience  for  the  non-combatant  to  be  trapped  among 
two  or  more  such  creatures  for  any  length  of  time. 

Watching  such  humans  involved  in  the  phenomena  of  buying 
and  selling,  trading  and  double-dealing,  reciting  facts  and  figures, 
market  quotes,  and  complaints  of  overgrading,  can  be  as  fascinat- 
ing as  it  is  frustrating.  Speaking  a language  singular  to  those 
afflicted  by  this  disease,  these  individuals  will  continue  this 
interchange  until  overcome  by  exhaustion  or  the  unlikely  event 
that  they  both  run  out  of  gossip  or  money.  And  heaven  help  you  if 
you  unknowingly  mishandle  a coin  between  your  thumb  and  index 
finger,  or  breathe  while  handling  a proof  specimen. 

Ever  wonder  what  drives  a grown  man  to  devote  his  precious 
hours,  days,  months,  and  even  years  to  the  acquisition  of  spec- 
imens? Pure  lust!  Can  a man  be  judged  legally  sane  when  he  pays 
out  practically  his  life  savings  to  possess  a certain  coin  or  a 
misshapen  cent?  People  have  been  put  in  straitjackets  for  less. 

You  can  be  assured  that  numismatists  are  self-hypnotic  and 
easily  led  to  believe  that  a certain  coin  is  an  absolute  must  in  their 
collection.  Funny,  how  a recent  proof  set  worth  91  cents  (or,  to 
some,  a burger  and  fries)  which  chanced  to  miss  being  mint- 
marked  is  now  valued  in  the  hundreds  of  dollars,  while  its 
counterpart  is  worth  only  a trifle  over  its  original  cost. 

Or  can  you  believe  the  insanity  of  our  government  to  sell  silver 
dollars  at  market  value  with  a pitch  about  historical  Americana  — 
how  would  you  like  to  buy  a pig  in  a poke?  Well,  I never  saw  such  a 
sorry  lot  of  gullible  humans  as  the  hordes  of  victims  who  were 
willing  to  pay  good  folding  money  for  such  specimens.  No  small 
wonder  that  forgers  have  had  a field  day  selling  their  wares  to 
unsuspecting  collectors  at  supposedly  bargain  prices. 

BESIDES  BEING  AFFLICTED  with  the  aforementioned 
symptoms,  collectors  are  pure-blooded  masochists,  desiring  not  to 
be  cured  of  their  affliction  but,  rather,  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of 
being  relieved  of  capital  to  fill  a slot  in  their  collection  of  cents  or 
dimes. 

Are  coin  collectors  unscrupulous?  I’ll  say  they  are!  And  what 
better  way  to  bring  out  a numismatist’s  amorality  than  offering 
him  a specimen  he  always  wanted  and  couldn’t  have  until  now.  It 
should  be  noted  that  an  enthusiast  or  dealer  in  the  art  will  never 
leave  his  collection  alone  in  the  presence  of  another  such  individ- 
ual. 

If  you  want  to  see  a spectacle  which  is  comparable  to  the 
Circus  Maximus,  drop  by  a coin  shop  and  watch  the  goings-on  of 
double  dealing  and  trading  between  dealer  and  client.  Noting  the 
twinkle  in  the  numismatist’s  eye,  the  dealer,  as  expected,  comes 
out  with  the  classic  line,  “Have  I got  a deal  for  you!”  — and  then 
the  fun  begins. 

Truly  we  numismatists  are  fanatics  to  the  point  of  being 
neurotic,  where  nothing  in  life  matters  as  much  as  acquiring  a new 
piece  and  building  an  ever-greater  collection.  If  the  numismatist's 
home  were  engulfed  in  flames,  the  stout-hearted  collector  would 
risk  life  and  limb  to  bail  out  his  specimens;  heaven  forbid  if  they 
perished  in  the  flames.  After  retrieving  these  precious  treasures, 
he  might  think  about  his  wife  and  children.  The  situation  would  be 
much  worse  for  a rag  picker,  as  paper  really  has  a tendency  to 
burn. 


(CONTINUED) 
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Martin’s  Musings 

Letters  ...  I get 
lots  of  letters 

(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  This  column,  now  a regular  feature  of  the 
NLG  Newsletter,  is  written  by  the  Newsletter’s  former  editor,  a 
longtime  mainstay  of  the  Guild.) 

By  LEE  MARTIN 

In  mv  position  as  advertising  director  ot  Behn-Miller  publica- 
tions. I receive  a substantial  number  of  letters. 

One  file  labeled  ‘-Unusual''  contains  a group  of  letters  that 
may  be  hard  to  believe,  but  let  me  assure  you  they  were  written 
and  exist.  Many  of  you  will.  I am  sure,  recognize  the  themes  from 
mail  you  yourselves  have  received. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  I was  given  an  old  $10  bill  and  was 
told  it  was  a collectors  item. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  full  information  concerning  advertising 
in  your  magazine.  ( No  name  or  return  address  included. ) 

Dear  Mr.  Lee  Marvin:  I have  a problem  and  cannot  find  the 
answer  to.  When  I moved  I had  four  silver  dollars  and  thirty  five 
half  dollars.  They  have  been  stolen  from  me.  I keep  replacing 
them  and  they  keep  getting  stolen  from  me.  Last  year  I went  out 
and  bought  a small  metal  box  with  two  keys.  I kept  one  key  and 
someone  got  the  other.  My  question  is  how  can  I keep  my  silver 
and  half  dollars? 

Dear  Sir:  I am  interested  in  coins.  Please  send  me  informa- 
tion. 

Dear  Sir  : Please  send  me  1973  and  1974. 

Dear  Sir:  Pm  writting  you  this  letter  for  I am  hold  respond- 
sable  for  me  losting  $18.  How  come  because?  If  I not  saw  your  add 
you  put  in  your  mag.  I would  not  have  wrote  a crook.  He  would 
have  not  crooked  me  for  $18  ... 

Dear  Sir:  I am  a big  coin  collector.  I have  a few  of  your  mags. 
Please  send  me  some  information  on  coins.  What  was  the  first  put 
out?  Would  you  told  me. 

Hey  ...  I saw  that  a Kennedy  half-dollar  cover  was  worth 
$18,000.  I have  some  like  it.  (The  cover  was  the  first  Kennedy  half 
dollar  PNC  sent  by  the  99  Company,  which  initiated  the  PNC 
hobby. ) 

Dear  Friend  Martin:  New  mi  askim  you  plis  got  sampla 
megik.  O no  gat ...  Good  Afternoon. 

To  Whom  It  May  Concern:  I have  a very  old  large  one  dollar 
bill.  How  much  is  it  worth?  Its  got  a lot  of  tears  but  it’s  still 
together. 

Dear  Mr.  Martin:  Just  a note  to  tell  you  the  pleasure  and 
knowledge  I got  from  this  months  Rock  & Gem  (one  of  the  Behn- 
Miller  magazines).  Keep  up  the  good  work.  Please  send  a free 
subscription. 

Dear  Sir.  I would  like  for  you  to  give  all  the  information 
possible  on  a plain  counterfeit  1883  silver  dollar.  Will  you  buy  it? 

Dear  Sir:  I have  a I960  Lincoln  cent.  Do  you  buy  them?  Please 
let  me  know. 

Hello  I have  eight  coins.  Will  you  buy  them-?  One  1896  two 
1899.  two  1922.  3 1921  and  1 with  no  date.  How  will  I got  from  you9  I 
will  wait  on  the  money  I am  22  years  old  if  you  want  to  know  my 
uge  Goodbye. 


Mr.  Martin  ...  Its  been  six  years  since  the  dealer  did  not 
me  my  order.  Don’t  you  think  I’ve  been  patient  enough?  Send 

Dear  Sir:  Please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  once  What  is  v 
decision?  (Huh?)  ' your 

Dear  Sir:  You  advertised  a Rock  & Gem  show.  Shame  on  vo 
We  had  a rock  show  in  our  neighborhood.  They  were  dirty  people 
They  drink  and  use  drugs.  (The  rock  and  gem  show  was  a lapidarv 
event  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  world  of  rock  music.)  y 

Dear  Sir:  About  one  year  ago  I went  through  my  coins  I ran 
across  one  penny  that  was  supposed  to  be  a 1951.  The  1 is  out  of 
place.  How  much  is  it  worth?  (Where  is  it  out  of  place? ) 

Dear  Sir:  Have  you  give  wooden  money  and  dollars?  One  tax 
token  and  how  you  shall  them  for?  I like  to  buy.  I’m  a dealer. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  a list  of  your  coins.  (Who,  me?) 

Dear  Sir:  I’m  writing  to  get  information  on  how  to  go  about  the 
coin  business.  I like  information  on  where  to  send  it  to  get  its 
money’s  worth. 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  information  telling  me  where 
treasure  is  buried.  (Sorry,  I tried  them  all.  Follow  the  nearest 
rainbow;  they  tell  me  there’s  a pot  buried  at  the  end  of  it.) 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  one  collector  of  errors. 

Dear  Sir:  I sent  you  some  BU  cents  to  look  at,  please  forward 
back  to  me. 

Sir:  I got  several  pieces  of  money  with  flaws  that  I have  been 
collecting  before  they  made  them. 

Dear  Mr.  Martin:  I need  your  help  real  bad.  I want  to  go  to 
Kodiak.  Alaska.  Please  be  good  to  me  I need  $100,000. 1 want  to  buy 
a house  and  fishing  boat.  Please  send  the  money  by  money  order. 

Dear  Sir:  Please  send  me  information  on  coins.  I have  been 
collecting  for  five  years.  I’ve  seen  your  prices  and  their  cheap. 

Dear  Sir:  From  what  year  does  the  mint  increase  value  begin? 
The  increased  value  of  stamps  signature  mint  and  that  which  has 
been  autographed?  Where  would  I redeem  such  mint? 

The  letters  continue  on  and  on,  and  remind  me  of  a story. 

A lady  visited  a psychiatrist  and  said,  “I  just  love  waffles.” 
The  psychiatrist  answered,  “That's  nice;  so  do  I.”  His  patient 
replied,  “Oh,  you  must  come  visit  me.  I have  trunks  and  trunks 
full  of  them.'’ 

As  for  letters,  I have  files  and  files  full  of  them.  The  most 
interesting  part  of  this  story  must  remain  a mystery,  though. 
That's  the  part  telling  what  I wrote  in  response! 

(FROM  PAGE  3) 

But  let  us  look  at  the  positive  side  of  this  disease. 
Numismatists  are  in  fact  a good  lot  of  people,  and  governments 
couldn’t  survive  without  them.  Sure,  collectors  hoard  a lot  of 
coins,  but  they  keep  the  mint  in  business.  They  are  ever  ready  to 
pour  their  savings  into  new  coins  each  year,  depending  on  what 
strikes  their  fancy.  It  may  be  gold  or  silver,  uncirculated  or  proof, 
but  no  matter  how  obvious  it  may  be  that  they  are  being  exploited 
by  their  own  government  or  others,  they  covet  the  right  to 
purchase  such  specimens. 

They  are  staunch  supporters  of  new  countries  as  well  as  the  old 
which,  for  the  sake  of  money,  are  forced  to  issue  that  high-value 
coin  (with  apologies)  to  keep  local  dealers  and  collectors  in  tow. 
They  are,  in  fact,  God's  gift  toemerging  nations.  L 

Was  it  Churchill  who  said  that  this  is  our  finest  hour9  We 
collecting  coins  is  definitely  in  its  finest  hour.  Millions  of  peop  e 
are  now  afflicted  with  numismaticitis,  not  only  because  of  'e 
profit  factor  but  as  a source  of  pleasure  and  a means  of  keeping 
one's  sanity  in  a world  of  high  prices,  gas  shortages  and  the  like 

Long  live  the  collectors! 
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Reach  out  and 


touch  someone 


By  TED  SCHWARZ 


NLG  members  who  have  been  reading  my  columns  are  famil- 
iar with  the  fact  that  one  of  my  personal  concerns  is  expansion  of 
the  hobby  field.  The  stronger  the  collector  base,  the  more  stable 
the  future  for  everyone. 

Investors  are  a fickle  lot  who  will  jump  from  one  investment 
area  to  another,  depending  upon  what  is  “hot.”  Their  taste  in 
reading  material  will  relate  to  whatever  investment  is  being 
pursued,  so  this  is  not  a stable  market  for  either  the  hobby  or  the 
hobby  press,  from  which  all  of  us  earn  at  least  some  of  our  income. 

The  true  hobbyists  — the  persons  who  enjoy  collecting  for  the 
pleasure  of  it,  regardless  of  the  value  of  their  holdings  — always 
hold  the  key  to  the  long-term  growth  of  the  hobby.  These  are  the 
individuals  who  subscribe  to  coin  periodicals  year  after  year 
because  they  love  to  read  about  coins. 

Hobby  newspapers  and  magazines  provide  them  with  relaxa- 
tion and  entertainment  which  they  are  loath  to  stop,  even  when 
other  luxuries  must  be  curtailed.  Many  save  the  back  issues,  then 
return  for  hours  of  re-reading  when  they  feel  they  cannot  afford 
movies,  plays  or  expensive  restaurants.  These  are  the  people  who 
will  keep  the  dealers,  the  publishers  and  ourselves  in  business  for 
many  years  to  come. 


IF  WE  ARE  SMART,  we  will  seek  out  potential  long-term 
collectors,  cultivating  their  interest  and  creating  new  collectors 
where  none  existed  before. 

Two  of  the  best  and  most  overlooked  sources  for  new  collec- 
tors are  among  the  disabled  and  the  elderly. 

When  a person  loses  a limb,  is  wheelchair-bound  or  has  other 
physical  limitations,  he  or  she  is  often  isolated  from  the  main- 
stream of  life.  Physical  activity  is  often  curtailed.  Where  physical 
activity  is  possible,  such  as  with  wheelchair  bowling,  wheelchair 
basketball  and  the  like,  many  of  the  handicapped  have  mixed 
feelings  about  what  they  are  experiencing.  On  the  one  hand,  they 
enjoy  the  activity.  On  the  other,  they  are  frustrated  by  being 
something  unique.  They  want  to  be  actively  involved  with  able- 
bodied  individuals  and  not  just  those  with  similar  limitations. 

Coin  collecting  is  a natural  for  the  handicapped  because  there 
are  few  handicaps  so  extreme  that  a person  cannot  work  with 
coins.  A person  in  a wheelchair  can  work  effectively  with  fully 
able-bodied  collectors  in  a normal  coin  club  and/or  convention 
setting. 

In  the  extreme  situation  — with  the  handicapped  whose 
limitations  are  such  that  they  cannot  leave  a V.A.  or  other 
hospital,  there  is  no  reason  why  area  collectors  cannot  hold  their 
regular  coin  club  meetings  on  the  hospital  grounds.  This  activity  is 
so  extremely  therapeutic  and  the  interaction  with  fully  able- 
bodied  individuals  so  psychologically  important  that  there  is  little 
problem  in  getting  hospital  administrators  to  allow  one  small 
meeting  area  to  be  made  available  every  week  or  so. 

THE  ELDERLY  are  another  group  for  which  coin  collecting  is 
a natural.  Thousands  of  elderly  persons  are  in  retirement  homes 
and  retirement  communities  providing  partial  or  complete  ser- 
vices for  daily  living.  These  people  often  may  have  extreme 
handicaps,  but  their  minds  are  clear  and  working  on  coins  is 
therapeutic. 

Even  individuals  with  impaired  short-term  memory  often 
respond  extremely  well  to  collecting  coins  from  an  era  in  their 
past  that  brought  them  pleasure.  They  will  remember  vividly  the 
times  and  the  countries,  and  they  can  enjoy  the  coins  despite  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  slight  mental  deterioration  related  to  short- 
term memory. 

I Hundreds  of  thousands  more  live  independently  of  one  another 
Dut  seek  out  community  centers,  recreation  areas,  churches  and  so 
forth  for  special  activities.  Again,  numismatics  is  a natural  for 
these  people.  Where  great  sums  of  money  cannot  be  spent,  one 
subscription  to  each  of  the  coin  journals  — with  the  cost  being  split 
among  the  members  — is  extremely  realistic. 


It  is  this  sharing  which  can  allow  them  to  meet  the  ongoing 
cost  of  publications  and  maintain  their  knowledge.  The  fact  that 
the  publications  are  centrally  located  in  the  meeting  place  gives 
these  people  an  incentive  to  leave  their  homes  each  day,  rather 
than  becoming  the  type  of  individual  who  simply  waits  for  death. 

NLG  members,  by  writing  for  publications  for  the  handi- 
capped and  the  elderly  and  even  newsletters  of  various  local 
groups,  can  begin  to  increase  the  awareness  of  these  people 
concerning  coins. 

EMPHASIS  SHOULD  BE  on  the  history  and  art  of  coin 
collecting,  with  the  value  of  the  coins  being  secondary.  Many 
individuals  can  afford  only  coins  of  limited  intrinsic  worth. 
Fortunately,  as  much  artistic  detail  can  be  used  in  the  production 
of  an  aluminum  coin  as  will  occur  with  silver  and  gold. 

Such  coins  are  regularly  sold  by  dealers,  and  this  simply 
increases  the  market,  small  though  it  may  be.  Thus,  it  will  not  be 
difficult  to  gain  dealer  cooperation  in  working  with  these  groups 
because  there  will  be  a definite  increase  in  profit  and  a steady 
income  — even  if  it  is  less  than  might  come  from  the  bullion 
speculators. 

A wise  dealer  will  realize  that  a few  small  sales  made  on  a 
regular  basis  add  to  his  or  her  business.  After  all,  the  sales 
involved  with  this  type  of  collecting  group  are  over  and  above 
current  sales.  You  are  not  asking  the  dealer  to  take  away  from 
current  sales,  but  rather  to  increase  them  for  everyone’s  benefit. 

Consider  topical  collecting  when  introducing  the  hobby  of  coin 
collecting  to  both  the  handicapped  and  the  elderly.  If  someone  has 
an  interest  in  music,  for  example,  then  coins  related  to  this  field 
would  be  appropriate. 

Former  prisoners  of  war  who  are  trying  to  come  to  grips  with 
their  experiences  might  become  interested  in  prisoner-of-war 
scrip,  Sutler’s  tokens  used  in  Civil  War  prison  camps,  and  other 
such  devices.  These  can  be  a vehicle  for  helping  the  former  POWs 
regain  an  objective  viewpoint.  They  will  be  able  not  only  to  talk 
about  their  experiences,  but  also  to  see  the  historic  experiences  of 
others  over  the  centuries.  They  will  come  to  understand  that  they 
are  not  unique  and  they  are  not  alone.  The  psychological  trauma, 
both  in  camp  and  after  release,  has  been  experienced  before.  This 
long-term  perspective  is  extremely  helpful  for  the  individual.  The 
hobby  is  therapeutic  as  well  as  being  entertaining. 

EACH  DIFFERENT  AREA  of  personal  interest  can  relate  to 
something  in  the  field  of  coins  and/or  paper  money.  It  will  be  your 
task  to  arouse  the  interest  by  explaining  the  possibilities.  You  also 
might  arrange  get-togethers  for  clubs,  guiding  the  choice  of 
speakers  and  topics  so  that  you  are  certain  to  have  the  club 
members  reach  out  to  the  handicapped  and  the  elderly. 

Yet  another  benefit  is  the  humanizing  of  the  elderly  and  the 
handicapped.  Able-bodied  coin  club  members  who  are  involved 
will  finally  be  able  to  get  past  the  observation  of  the  handicapped. 
They  will  stop  focusing  on  the  limitations  of  the  body  and  start 
being  absorbed  in  the  seemingly  unlimited  potential  of  the  mind. 

The  reverse  is  also  true.  One  “clinical”  term  used  defiantly 
toward  those  of  us  without  serious  limitations  is  “TAB.”  This 
derogatory  term  is  short  for  “Temporarily  Able-Bodied.”  It 
reflects  a kind  of  black  humor  with  a vengeance  which  can 
disappear  when  the  handicapped  start  relating  to  others  and 
finding  common  bonds  instead  of  differences.  Thus,  everyone 
involved  can  benefit  greatly  and  grow. 

The  greatest  part  about  our  ability  to  communicate  is  that  we 
can  reach  out  and  touch  the  lives  of  others.  We  may  benefit  from 
expanding  the  base  of  collectors  and  stabilizing  the  sales  of 
publications  for  which  we  write,  but  we  also  gain  in  personal 
growth  and  understanding. 

The  only  true  gift  we  can  ever  give  anyone  is  the  gift  of 
ourselves  — our  knowledge  and  our  love.  By  reaching  out  to  others 
in  this  way,  we  will  radically  change  many  lives  — including  our 
own. 
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Lensman  looks  back: 
Unabashed  nostalgia" 


OUR  MRS.  BROOKS  — 'X'  marks 
the  spot  where  Mary  Brooks  stood 
on  our  podium.  Now,  Mary,  about 
those  "lost"  aluminum  cents ... 


“Bash.” 

Webster’s  New  International  Dictionary 
defines  the  word  as  a noun,  chiefly  British, 
meaning  “a  forceful  blow.”  As  a secondary 
meaning,  it’s  a slang  British  term  for  “a 
good  time.” 

To  members  of  the  Numismatic  Literary 
Guild,  “bash”  has  a very  special  and  very 
specific  meaning  — and,  in  a way,  it  com- 
bines both  of  Webster’s  definitions. 

This  annual  get-together  is,  indeed,  a good 
time  for  all  who  attend;  to  many,  in  fact,  it’s 
the  social  highlight  of  the  ANA  convention 
every  year.  On  the  other  hand,  it  strikes  a 
forceful  blow  — a blow  for  the  betterment  of 
numismatic  writing.  For,  in  addition  to  its 
obvious  social  aspects,  it  also  serves  as  a 
forum  for  honoring  achievement  in  our  craft. 

William  S.  Nawrocki  has  attended  most  of 
our  bashes  through  the  years.  Being  a photog- 
rapher by  profession,  he  has  captured  special 
moments  on  film.  And,  as  he  leafed  through 
his  scrapbook  one  day  recently,  he  paused  to 


relive  some  of  the  highlights. 

Nawrocki  is  graciously  sharing  a few  of 
his  memories  with  readers  of  the  NLG  News- 
letter. The  photos  reproduced  on  this  page 
and  the  next  one,  gleaned  from  Bill’s  ever- 
growing scrapbook,  will  surely  call  to  mind 
some  highly  enjoyable  moments  for  those 
who  were  on  hand  when  they  were  snapped. 

Additional  photos  of  bygone  bashes  will 
appear  in  a future  Newsletter. 

Nawrocki  may  not  have  time  to  take 
many  pictures  at  this  year’s  bash  in  Boston  - 
but  he  should  appear  in  other  people’s  shots. 
This  year,  for  the  first  time,  the  young  Chica- 
goan will  serve  as  master  of  ceremonies  for 
the  affair. 

If  the  ’82  program  is  anything  like  its 
predecessors,  it,  too,  will  be  picture-perfect. 
And  if  Bill  Nawrocki  comes  close  to 
matching  Lee  Martin  and  Donn  Pearlman, 
our  previous  emcees,  we’ll  have  another 
smash  of  a bash. 


GENUINE  AND  IMITATION  — It  wouldn't  take  a Virgil 
Hancock  to  spot  the  real  girl  in  these  two  shots.  You  guessed 


it,  ANACS  fans  — that's  MS-65  Bette  Medlar  on  the  left.  On 
the  right?  Let's  just  say  he's  a Confederate  counterfeit. 
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A COUPLE  OF  COUPLES  — Togetherness  is  a big  feature  of  sitting  'round  like  Adm.  Dodson  and  his  mate,  husbands  and 

N LG  bashes.  Whether  square  dancing  like  the  Lee  Martins  or  wives  always  have  a ball  at  these  social  smorgasbords. 


FUNNY  MONEY  — An  over- 
sized C-note  is  definitely  NOT 
the  real  thing,  as  Lee  Martin, 
left,  of  the  N LG's  Bureau  of 
Elaborate  Pranks  is  pointing 
out  to  Jim  Conlon,  then  the 
director  of  that  other  BEP. 
Conlon  was  a special  guest  at 
the  1976  bash  in  New  York. 


Pill 
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Conscience  doth  make  cowards 

Or,  in  simple  1981  English,  ‘From  Beer  to  Eternity’ 


(EDITOR’S  NOTE:  Thomas  C.  Stires,  author  of  the  prize- 
winning  coin  column  in  the  Citizens’  Voice  of  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  is 
a valued  new  addition  to  your  Newsletter  editor’s  roster  of 
contributing  writers.) 

By  THOMAS  C.  STIRES 

It  was  a mild  spring  evening  back  in  1979  and  I was  pleasurably 
propped  on  the  couch  sipping  my  cerveza  while  my  then-fiancee, 
Leona,  leafed  and  giggled  through  one  of  my  short  stories. 

I’d  been  writing  and  loving  it  since  ninth  grade  just  for  kicks.  I 
may  have  impressed  them  since,  in  under-  and  post-graduate 
courses,  but  that  was  it.  Big  deal.  I knew  that  for  every  published 
writer  there  were  99  other  talented  dreamers  busily  banging  on 
every  publisher’s  door  trying  to  get  their  footnotes  in.  Futile, 
empty  and  meaningless!  All  things  are  vanity!  Boy,  was  that  beer 
good! 

“Leona,  honey,  will  ya  get  me  another  beer,”  I asked  as  I 
glanced  down  to  see  what  satirical  piece  she  was  so  avidly 
engrossed  in.  Hmmm,  that  old  “Diogenes  and  the  Woodcutter” 
story. 

Lee  returned  with  the  brew  and  resumed  her  crossed-legged 
reading.  “Tom,  this  stuff  is  great!  Why  didn’t  you  get  it  pub- 
lished,” she  asked  with  the  exhortation  bom  of  bias. 

“I  dunno,”  I retorted.  Poor  baby.  How  do  you  tell  someone 
that  the  world  is  full  of  would-be  Wordsworths  without  destroying 
a piece  of  yourself  in  the  process? 

God,  that  second  beer  was  good!  I reached  for  the  newspaper 
and  my  eyes  landed  on  an  article  written  by  a syndicated  colum- 
nist. Futile,  empty  and  meaningless!  I remember  thinking  that  if  I 
couldn’t  do  better  than  that  guy  I would  sell  my  typewriter  and  sell 
pencils  (false  modesty  was  never  one  of  my  false  virtues). 

I was  getting  mad  — not  mad  at  the  world,  fate  or  any  of  those 
abstract  copouts;  I was  getting  mad  at  Me.  Me  was  the  stumbling 
block  and  Me  did  not  want  to  try  and  face  possible  failure.  Me’s 
fragile  self-estimation  might  just  get  rained  on  a little,  I thought, 
as  Lee  poured  me  another  libation.  The  old  saying  ...  “If  you’re  so 


THOMAS  C.  STi  R ES  practices  his  favorite  instrument. 


smart,  why  ain’t  you  rich”  ...  became,  “If  you’re  so  good,  why 
ain’t  you  published?”  Damn  it,  I was  determined  to  do  it  now!  But 
what  and  how?  Again  the  self-doubts  and  confusion. 

I was  a numismatist  well  versed  on  the  subject  and  knew  that 
the  subject  of  money  was  close  to  everyone’s  heart.  Numismatics, 
no;  money,  yes.  If  I could  combine  the  two  into  an  exciting 
potpourri  of  history,  investment,  etc.,  through  a racy  writing  style 
spiced  with  occasional  humor  and  satire,  I’d  have  a package  an 
editor  might  just  want  to  take  home  ...  maybe. 

Hell,  no  managing  editor  of  a non-numismatic  newspaper 
would  have  the  insight  to  see  the  possibilities  of  such  a column.  I’d 
get  the  usual  run-around  and  polite  refusal ...  or  would  I? 

Aw,  down  the  torpedo  juice  and  full  speed  ahead!  I jumped  up 
and  said,  “Lee,  get  that  managing  editor,  John  Wyda,  of  the 
Citizens’  Voice  on  the  phone,  Babe,  and  then  hand  it  over.” 

To  Be  Continued 
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FREE  NEWS 


Because  IPM  represents  clients  such 
as  The  British  Royal  Mint,  issuing  coinage 
for  dozens  of  nations,  we're  constantly 
releasing  numismatic  news  — items 
which  your  readers  will  want  to  know 
about. 


If  you're  not  already  on  our  mailing 
list,  please  write  or  call  us  today.  Photos 
of  new  coins  are  also  available,  and  our 
staff  can  and  does  handle  special 
requests. 

We’d  like  to  help  you  in  any  way  we 
can. 
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Death  claims  Carl  Allenbaugh 


Carl  H.  Allenbaugh,  one 
''^jbby’s  finest  writers  and 


of  the  coin 
one  of  the 
NLG's  most  distinguished  members,  died 
Nov.  7 at  the  age  of  63  following  a year- 
long illness. 

During  nearly  two  decades  as  a 
numismatic  author,  principally  for  the 
Krause  publications.  Carl  came  to  be 
known  as  one  of  the  hobby’s  most  eloquent 
chroniclers.  More  than  almost  any  other 
writer  in  the  field,  he  turned  out  prose 
that  sang  with  a beauty  verging  on  poetry. 

Though  his  interest  in  coin  collecting 
dated  from  the  late  1940s,  the  quiet,  soft- 
spoken  hobbyist  didn’t  begin  writing  about 
the  subject  until  1963. 

"There  was  this  story  in  Numismatic 
News,”  he  once  recalled,  “about  an  18th 
century  English  trade  token  honoring 
Thomas  Erskine.  Erskine  was  the  out- 
standing lawyer  of  his  day;  he  was  the 
Babe  Ruth  of  his  business.  But  the  author 
of  this  story  had  his  life  all  fouled  up;  he 
wound  up  calling  the  guy  an  "ambulance 
chaser.’ 

“I  got  a little  aggravated  about  it.  It 
was  raining,  and  I couldn't  do  much  else, 
so  I sat  down  and  wrote  a story  — ‘In 
Defense  of  an  Ambulance  Chaser’  — and 
sent  it  to  the  News.” 

Clifford  Mishler,  then  associate  editor 
"r  Numismatic  News,  liked  the  story  so 


well  that  he  devoted  a full  page  to  it.  He 
then  asked  the  author  to  submit  further 
articles,  and  before  long  the  name  of  Carl 
Allenbaugh  was  familiar  and  highly  re- 
spected in  numismatic  circles. 

Carl  first  attracted  a wide  following 
through  a series  of  articles  in  Numismatic 
News  and  Coins  Magazine  about  what  he 
liked  to  call  “a  hole  in  the  ground”  — the 
water-filled  hole  on  Canada’s  Oak  Island 
where  pirate  treasure  is  said  to  be  buried. 
In  1970,  he  updated  his  Oak  Island  stories 
for  The  Numismatist,  and  his  two-part, 
30,000-word  presentation  earned  him  the 
Heath  Literary  Award.  In  1976,  he  won  a 
Heath  certificate  of  merit  for  a study  on 
aircraft  medals.  He  also  was  honored  on 
numerous  occasions  with  NLG  writing 
awards. 

Carl,  a bachelor,  was  a resident  of 
West  Newton,  Pa.,  a Pittsburgh  suburb. 

In  a 1972  interview  which  formed  the 
basis  of  a Who’s  Who  in  the  Hobby  story  in 
Numismatic  News,  Carl  told  Ed  Reiter 
that  coin  writing,  while  not  the  best- 
paying work  he’d  ever  done,  was  the  most 
satisfying. 

“I  guess  everyone  wants  to  be  remem- 
bered a couple  of  years  after  he’s  dead,” 
Carl  said.  “And  as  long  as  there’s  a file  of 
old  magazines,  I’ll  keep  popping  up  now 
and  then.” 
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NUMISMATIC  NEWS 
WORLD  COIN  NEWS 
COINS  MAGAZINE 
COIN  PRICES 
BANK  NOTE  REPORTER 
STANDARD  CATALOG  OF  WORLD 
COINS 

STANDARD  CATALOG  OF  WORLD 
PAPER  MONEY 
GUIDEBOOK  OF  FRANKLIN 
MINT  ISSUES 
OLD  CARS 
CAR  EXCHANGE 
OLD  CARS  PRICE  GUIDE 
TRUE  WEST 
FRONTIER  TIMES 
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krause  publications 

Phone  715-445-2214  lola,  Wisconsin  54990 


Reliable. 

Authoritative. 

Definitive. 

These  are  the  words  that  come  to  mind 
when  collectors  think  of  Whitman’s 
reference  books.  The  collector  and  Whitman 
are  old  friends.  For  more  than  35  years 
we’ve  been  the  source  for  dependable 
information  on  coin  and  currency  values. 
Our  books  set  the  standard  for  the  hobby. 
They  also  make  collecting  interesting  and 
fun  and  our  coin  storage  products  protect 
the  value  of  your  collection. 

Look  for  the  Whitman  signature  when  you 
want  to  be  certain. 


Western  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wisconsin 


standard  books 
on  coins  and  currency 


GOLD  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  Fried- 
berg.  From  600  A D.  to  the  present, 
with  market  values.  428  pages,  illus- 
trated, 8 Vi  x 11". 


COLD  COINS  a 


of  the 

WORLD  & 
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PAPER  MONEY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

By  Friedberg.  Illustrates  all  types 
and  sizes  from  1861  to  the  present, 

with  valuations.  252  pages, 

8 1/2x11”. 


Published  by 

THE  COIN  & CURRENCY  INSTITUTE,  INC. 


1359  Broadway 


New  York,  NY  10018 
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COINS  + CURRENCY  + MEDALS 


'Round  The  World.. 


GOLD  + CROWNS  + PROOF  SETS 


SASE  For  Our  Bargain  Lists 


Please  Name  Your  Specialty 
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Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091 
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